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German from capable native teachers, more generally than in French. 
The compulsory instruction in German in the public schools of many 
Western cities gives prominence to this language, and promotes its 
study. If we assume that the historic study of English should become a 
part of all instruction in our lower schools, replacing the so-called 
English grammar, the transition to German, is not difficult. Its kin- 
dred words and inflexions will present enough o. divergence of form 
to stimulate comparison and attract interest, without the introduction 
of the difficulties of an entirely dissimilar language. For students 
unfamiliar with the classics, the discipline of a language possessing 
such a regularity of forms and fullness of inflexions as the German, 
affords a linguistic discipline akin to the classical, 

Similarly, the entrance upon the study of French through the Latin 
is easy. A knowledge of French is however of high if not indispensa- 
ble value in the study of Semi-Saxon, and of later English. These 
considerations reinforce our position at the opening of this paper, that 
both in themselves and from their relation to later study, instruction 
in these two important languages should be begun at an early date. 
A knowledge of French will, reversely, throw light upon Latin forms 
and facilitate its acquisition. 

The question what is a proper equivalent for Greek in the require- 
ments for admission to college, can not be settled by any a priori or 
doctrinaire considerations. Admitting the equal value of both lan- 
guages in modern culture, and the force of the argument in favor of 
their early, pre-collegiate study, the question of their relative order or 
precedence will be determined by practical consideration in the 
schools : only the grammar will be taught on scientific and historical 
principles, and a substantial acquaintance with the languages them- 
selves will be properly required. 

After some commendatory remarks on the fullness of the statis- 
tics here presented, and their value for a study of linguistic peda- 
gogical questions now before educators of this country, the report 
was accepted by acclamation. Prof. Alonzo Williams (Brown 
University) then moved that papers should be limited to thirty 
minutes, the opening of discussion on them to ten minutes and 
after-remarks to five minutes, which proposition was adopted 
and the regular reading of communications begun. 

Professor Th. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, opened the list 
with a paper on . 

i. "The place of English in the College Curriculum." 

The object of this paper is to plead for a truer appreciation of the de- 
partment of English in American colleges, and to secure if possible a. 
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more generous provision for its needs. The writer treats, 1st, of 
the present place the teaching of English holds in our collegiate sys- 
tem ; 2dly, of its rightful place ; and 3dly, of the. changes and benefits 
that would follow, if English received proper attention. In treating 
of the first point, he states that a glance at the catalogues of our lead- 
ing Universities will show that its place is one of marked inferiority. 
Too little time in allotted to it, and so the average graduate knows 
every other liberal study better than he does his own' language and 
literature. As honorable exceptions to this general neglect of the 
study of English, may be cited Lafayette, — " the first American College 
to fully recognize the claims of English;" — Cornell University; that of 
California, and some of the smaller colleges of the South and West. 

What are the causes of this neglect ? 

Among others may be cited, Defective Teaching and Want of Ap- 
preciation. 

It is too often thought that any one can teach his vernacular, and so 
very frequently in the lower, and not seldom in the higher institutions of 
learning, men are appointed to English chairs, simply because they 
can speak the language grammatically and have a general knowledge 
of the literature. This should not be the case, for, in the words of 
President Eliot, "there is no subject in which competent guidance 
and systematic instruction are of greater value." But the low place 
assigned to English is partly due also to the want of appreciation of 
its claims, which obtains among parents, preparatory teachers, Trus- 
tees, Faculties of Arts, and with the general public. It is trying to 
the sensitive English scholar to find professors in the allied depart- 
ments of philosophy and the ancient languages refusing to English a 
place among the "substantial and necessary" departments. Their 
attitude towards it is often either one of indifference, or patronizing 
and cynical. The historical place of English in our higher institu- 
tions has been a mere apology for a place, and it now puts forward 
reasonable claims for a more generous acknowledgment. 

In the 2d place — What is the Rightful Place of English in the Curri- 
culum ? We answer, it should be a prominent one. We hold with 
President Eliot, in his article on "Liberal Education," that English 
should have "equal academic value " in the schedule with any other 
department of value. Up to the present, in the department of 
language and literature, Latin and Greek have had almost the entire 
field, and the place of English has been little better than a cipher. 
This is not right; English, and the Modern Languages in general, 
must have more time allotted to them. Whence are concessions to 
come? They can come only from the classical side. We do not 
plead for the abolition of Latin or Greek, but simply for a more 
equitable adjustment in which English shall obtain a fair place. This 
claim is made, because of the value of the English as a language and 
literature, and because, now, as never before, all that is English must 
have " ample room and verge enough" to give it its proper expres- 
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sion in the national history. That the demands made by the modern 
on the ancient languages must ultimately be granted, is evident ; it 
will be better all round, if the concessions are made voluntarily. 
Then, too, a persistent denial of the just claims of English might 
possibly lead to the organizing of special schools for its study, similar 
to those founded for the pursuit of science, and to those proposed to 
be established in Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania for 
the teaching of historical, political and social science. 

Such a course would, we believe, not be well as to English. 

In some way or other the claims of the vernacular must be heeded, 
and we .are of opinion that the present generation even will see the 
required adjustment. 

Thirdly, let us consider the changes and benefits that would result 
from such a reconstruction of the English curriculum. 

Preparatory schools yielding to the requirements of the 
colleges, would have to pay greater attention to elementary English. 
Where an English course now exists, it is nominal and superficial. 
Students come to college from our " best schools, " who have 
been so occupied with classics and mathematics that they know next 
to nothing of English grammar or American history, and cannot con- 
struct a correct and forcible English paragraph. President Eliot 
properly complains that the colleges have to teach the mere elements 
of the English language, which should have been learned, at less ex- 
pense to the country, at the preparatory school. Neglect of English 
study is especially prevalent in the classical schools. The neglect, as 
President Porter remarks, is inexcusable, and causes a state of things 
for which colleges, somewhat unjustly, are blamed. The best drill jn 
English is given in the common schools and commercial colleges, etc. 
In many of the best classical schools of New England and the adjacent 
West, it seems as if pains had been taken to shut out the study of 
English. 

In a proper adjustment, the first year of collegiate English would 
be remanded to the lower schools, from which the best results would 
accrue to the school, the college and the student. In addition to 
what is at present required of him, the entering student should know 
fairly well the history of the English language, and English etymology 
and structure ; he should have a substantial familiarity with the 
composite elements of the English vocabulary, and be conversant 
with the primary facts of historical English literature from the 
time of Bacon. With this elementary knowledge the student would 
be prepared for more advanced college work. Would that some of 
our first colleges would state and hold to these high terms of entrance ! 
But this, we fear, is Utopian, in the present rivalry as to numbers. 
Perchance, however, public opinion, or the lower schools under the 
influence of popular pressure, may compel the colleges to elevate 
their stardards. 

If this end were gained, then would follow a healthful change in 
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the teaching and benefits of the teaching of English in the colleges. 
Instruction would be more advanced ; philosophic and critical methods 
could be made use of; a real philological study of the tongue, in its 
content and great linguistic changes, its inner spirit and possibilities 
could be made. Brown would yield to Earle & Morris as text-books, 
and principles and processes take the place of mere detail. So, too, 
the study of literature and style would become critical and compre- 
hensive rather than merely chronological. 

The enlargement of the collegiate course in English will correct 
the prevalent error, that English literature is merely to be studied in 
a desultory way, as an accomplishment. The disciplinary will take 
the place of the aesthetic method. The study will become psychologi- 
cal. Instead of beginning and ending with fact only, the collegiate 
teaching of English will take its place with other studies of a philo- 
sophic order, and the result will be mental breadth and vigor. 

Our college classes are now usually very ignorant of the specific 
subjects falling under the English Department. They know the other 
languages that have come before them better than they know their 
own. The remedy for this lies in the enlargement and greater 
thoroughness of the English course. The student would then be able 
to become acquainted with Eirst PInglish Philology in Caedmon, 
Beowulf and Alfred; to study its characteristics and structure ; to note 
its transition through the Middle English of Layamon & Langlande 
to Chaucer and Spenser; to mark the great historical periods of 
Modern English from the Elizabethan to the Victorian ; and to study 
English in its relation to other Teutonic tongues. 

In the province of English criticism and literature, a still wider 
field, the average graduate is still more deficient. In many colleges, 
but two hours a week during the one-half of the course are 
allotted the professor of English Literature. What can he effect in so 
short a time? Any proper study of English Prose Authors is impossi- 
ble under such circumstances. How many topics cluster about any 
of the English classics? — topics, which, whether historical, linguistic, 
poetic or legendary, should be studied with attention, but which at 
present can be merely hinted at. Every graduate of an American 
college, should be thoroughly conversant with such a body of Eng- 
lish teaching as has been outlined. 

Only by widening the course in English, can the training of high 
class English instructors be secured. The course is at present too 
restricted to do more than give an outline of the subject, and cannot 
awaken in students the desire to be teachers. Dr. Porter fitly shows 
that every department of college study should make it a prime duty 
to furnish competent teachers in that department. In classics, 
mathematics and philosophy, this has been to a certain extent effected, 
but if our colleges desire a succession of good English professors, they 
must make the English course "of equal academic value" with other 
departments. Students would then call for graduate courses in 
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English; and so a constant supply of good scholars in that subject 
would be furnished, and the effect would re-act on the colleges and 
lower schools. 

Lastly, from the rightful adjustment of English would result — a 
marked increase of English literary culture in our colleges and in the 
country. Our colleges are, to-day, with few exceptions, in no true 
sense, literary centers, that is, one finds in them but seldom, a definite 
English literary culture. Hence result so many failures- in the sphere 
of English criticism. Every American college should be instinct with 
English literary thought and life, so that faculty and students might 
feel it, and the national life thereby be quickened and elevated. It is 
often asked, and with right, What are our colleges doing for English 
literature in America — for American prose and poetry ? We are told 
on every hand that our literature is on the decline. The real cause 
for any such decline lies in this defect — our students are not kept long 
enough in contact with the inner life of English letters to take on 
something of the spirit which resides therein. They are not suffici- 
ently indoctrinated. 

Hence the large majority of our graduating classes go forth, indif- 
ferent to the claims upon them of doing subsequent literary work, 
and ignorant of the meaning and methods of such work. And yet 
many of our earlier American authors may be said to have begun 
their literary career at college. So was it with Motley, Prescott, 
Emerson and others at Harvard ; so was it pre-eminently with Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow at Bowdoin. These and many others owed 
something to that distinctive culture which was more prominent then 
in ac'ademical circles than it is now. 

Would that more of our graduates might go forth with like deter- 
mination and purpose ! But if it be objected, that the profession of 
literature is not lucrative,- we have but to look to the lives of some of 
these very authors, and note the personal struggles they went through 
to realize their aims. Now, as never before, American literature is 
looking to our colleges for her literary men. 

The place of English, therefore, in the college curriculum, should 
be a prominent one. In the division of the hours that are allotted to 
the, department of language and literature, let Latin, Greek, French, 
German and English have, each, one-fifth set apart for them. 

President White, of Cornell, remarks, that if good studies in Cicero 
and Sophocles entitle a man to be ranked as B. A., so should likewise 
good studies in Corneille, Schiller, Dante and Shakespeare. "The 
number of students at colleges giving the degree of B. A., has been 
for years steadily decreasing." May not a possible- reason for this 
lie in the refusal of colleges to recognize the just claims of English 
study? Special facilities for such study are now at hand. English 
philology has already taken its place in scholarly esteem side by 
side with that of any other tongue. The question for the colleges 
to decide is whether this literary development is to be made 
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safe and reputable by being under collegiate guidance. Literary 
culture should be more and more a scholarly culture. 

We press, therefore, the claims of English, for its own sake as a 
language and literature ; because it is our vernacular ; by reason of 
the present era as eminently Modern and English ; and on the ground 
also of the various benefits which will be thereby secured to the 
lower schools, to the colleges themselves, to the general American 
public and to American letters. 

Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft, of Brown University, made some re- 
marks on this paper to the effect that it is difficult to determine 
at what point in the development of the English literature and 
language it is desirable to begin. He cited the state of instruction 
in English a quarter of a century ago, when teachers of it were 
burdened with many other subjects besides, but they run a like 
risk of being handicapped to-day, if they go so far back as to make 
the mass of material to be treated overwhelmingly great. If they 
begin with Chaucer, this point of departure is good for literary 
work but at the same time philological instruction would be ad- 
vantageous. The editions of Anglo-Saxon texts that are being 
brought out, have their proper place but there is danger of over- 
crowding the English course. 

Professor Narcisse Cyr, of Boston University, thought that good 
results might be obtained for the study of English through a 
careful and critical translation of the other modern languages 
(French and German) into it. He is convinced that translating, 
if thus properly carried out, is one of the most efficient means of 
education and will contribute greatly to broaden the student's 
range of knowledge and increase his power over his native tongue. 

Professor Fred. W. Grub6, formerly of the University of Ne- 
braska, fully agreed with Prof. Cyr as to the great advantages to 
be derived from a good translation. He stated it as his belief 
that ih many cases English style was better when no English was 
taught in our colleges ; and with reference to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, he did not regard it as feasible in any but the more ad- 
vanced classes of the higher colleges. 

Dr. Oscar Faulhaber, of Exeter Academy, closed the discus- 
sion with some remarks on the supreme importance of English 
studies for English speaking people and said that he thoroughly 
concurred in the opinion expressed by many educators of this 
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country, that English should be given the first place in our col- 
lege curriculum®. 

In connection with this general subject, Prof. Hewett was asked 
to read the communication from Prof. Hiram Corson to which he 
had referred at the opening of his report. He then presented a 
paper by that eminent scholar on 

2. " The Study of English." 

Before closing the session, the Chair appointed a committee to 
suggest, at a future sitting, names of officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year. This committee consisted of Professors C. E. 
Fay (Tufts College), H. C. G. von Jagemann (Earlham College), 
Jno. G. R. McElroy (University of Pennsylvania), Adolphe Cohri 
(Harvard University), Francis B. Gummere (Swain Free School, 
New Bedford). The meeting then adjourned till 8 p. iru 



The second session was called to order by the Chairman at 
8. 10 p. m., and was devoted to the reading of papers on methods 
in teaching modern languages. Prof. Wm. Cook, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, opened the series by presenting 
a communication on 

3. " College Instruction in Modern Languages : What should 
be taught." 

In this essay the writer developed with more force and illus- 
trated with a greater abundance of material nearly the same theme 
which he had treated, in a limited way, before the Convention 
held in New York last year. Among other suggestive remarks 
thrown out concerning the matter to be taught, Prof. Cook said : 

— A young teacher should at the outset of his career say to himself, 
I will teach, for example, German itself and not German grammar, 
phonetics, literature, etc.,. unless I use these latter as means to acquire 
the language. 

I will teach my students rather to read the language than to speak 
or write it, — and next to reading it, I will teach them to understand it 
when spoken or read aloud. 

Here it was moved and carried that discussion on this and the 



